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ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

BY ROBERT H. FIFE, JR. 



Ten or a dozen years ago all the prophets of a Continental 
war supposed that Italy would of course draw the sword 
with Austria and Germany. The confidence of these 
prophets received a shock, however, at the Algeciras Con- 
ference in 1906, where Triple Alliance should have faced 
Triple Entente unflinchingly in support of Germany's claims 
to a share of Morocco. Italy's wobbling on that occasion 
was a humiliating disappointment to the Foreign Office in 
Berlin, and for a long time the German papers were filled 
with bitter and caustic comments on the illoyalty of the 
southern ally. The same critics found about the same time 
other opportunity to accuse Italy of dangerous ogling, if not 
a guilty liaison with the Powers of the Triple Entente: in 
the year of Algeciras, j^ustria and Germany discovered and 
checkmated a scheme, most adroitly hatched between Rus- 
sian and Italian interests, for the construction of a Danube- 
to- Adriatic railway, which should open the Balkans to peace- 
ful penetration from the northeast, and to Italian trade and 
industry through Durazzo or some other harbor-terminus 
on the east coast of the Adriatic, where Italians swarm. It 
was jubilantly declared by the Paris and London papers that 
King Edward's wily plot to isolate Germany had won Italy 
away from the Teutonic-Magyar combination, and that the 
Triple Alliance would lose its tripartite character upon the 
expiration of the contract in 1914, unless, indeed, the exas- 
perated Berlin and Vienna statesmen should denoimce it 
before that time. 

Those who foretold such an end to Bismarck's great 
league of peace were to be quickly undeceived. The Turko- 
Italian War of 1911 showed afresh what value the backing 
of the mid-continental Powers had for Italy's independence 
of action, and the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 found 
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Italian and Austrian statesmen, backed by Grermany's 
powerful support, working solidly together to prevent 
Servia from getting an outlet to the Adriatic, and to rob 
Slav and Hellene of a part of their hoped-for spoil by the 
erection of the independent state Albania. During the 
stress of her war with Turkey, Italy had already given notice 
to the world that she would renew her adhesion to the Triple 
Alliance, and she did, in December, 1913. It was said 
at the time that the peninsular state had secured modi- 
fications emphasizing the purely defensive character of the 
league; nevertheless, Italy's solidarity with Germany and 
Austria seemed less to be doubted than at any time for a 
decade. 

The union of Italy with the two Teutonic states has al- 
ways had something surprising and self -contradictory about 
it. While Germany and the Danube Monarchy — so long as 
it is ruled by Germans and Hungarians — ^must stand or fall 
together facing the Slavic danger, Italy's blood-relation- 
ships draw her in another direction. Her interests in the 
Balkans run with Russia's rather than with those of Aus- 
tria and Germany, and her rivalry with Austria in the Adri- 
atic is always acute. How is it, then, that the nation has 
ignored these rivalries and relationships and made common 
cause with the hated Tedeschi, who have since the days of 
the Visigothic invasion given so many wounds to Italian 
prosperity and pride? To answer this question one must 
look back more than thirty years to a period when the young 
Italian kingdom was still struggling to secure its position 
among the Powers of Europe. 

In 1879 Bismarck had concluded the alliance with Austria 
from fear of the Russian power and a desire to keep the 
newly forged German Empire independent of the Czar. It 
was the need for mutual guarantees against French hos- 
tility that three years later brought Germany and Italy to- 
gether. United Germany and united Italy had in a measure 
imdergone their baptism of fire together. It is true that 
after the French and Italian forces had defeated Austria at 
Solferino in 1859 and the whole of Venetia lay open before 
the liberators, Prussian diplomacy stayed the hand of Na- 
poleon III. and delayed for seven years the redemption of 
all of northern Italy from the Austrian yoke. But when the 
emancipation finally came, it came through Prussian help. 
As early as 1862 Bismarck sounded the court of Savoy as 
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to what its attitude would be toward a joint war against 
Austria, and even less astute statesmen than Cavour fore- 
saw that the development of Italy and Austria must hence- 
forth go hand in hand. Thus it came about that Prussia and 
Italy had their common reckoning with the Hapsburg in 
1866. Italy might indeed have been spared this war, had 
Victor Emmanuel been willing to accept Venetia when it was 
offered him at the last moment through the intermediary 
hand of France, and break his word to Prussia. The " Ee 
Galanthuomo " refused, and his refusal set the seal on 
Italian and German friendship for a generation. 

Something more was necessary, however, to drive Italy 
into a league with the ancestral enemy Austria. That some- 
thing was, as we have seen, the fear of France. Like Ger- 
many, Italy began hej* national existence with a French 
mortgage. From Charlemagne to Napoleon III. the opposi- 
tion of France had been the hardest obstacle to the union of 
the Italian states and the development of Italian interests. 
Even after the invasion of France by German troops in 1870 
had recalled every available French soldier to defend his 
country and had forced Napoleon III. to leave the Pope to 
his fate, opening the Porta Pia at Eome to the hersaglieri of 
Savoy, a I'rench warship remained at Civita Vecchia ready 
to rescue the Pope, if need be — remained there till 1875, 
when the final triumph of the bourgeoisie over the royalist 
and clerical parties in Paris at last relieved the young king- 
dom of Italy from the nightmare of a French war. 

The French gunboat sailed away, but left in Italy bitter 
memories of generations of French interference in her 
affairs. The hatred which these engendered was kindled 
afresh when the Italian national spirit found itself checked 
by France in its expansion in the Mediterranean. In 1881 
France spread a protectorate over another choice morsel of 
the disintegrating Ottoman Empire, Tunis, where there were 
and are normally twenty Italian residents to one French- 
man; and Italy recognized that only through an alliance 
with the great militarj' Powers of central Europe could she 
get the backing which would protect her from being further 
outflanked. In the following year Victor Emmanuel visited 
Berlin and was received with enthusiasm by court and 
populace, and very soon thereafter the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance was announced. The exact terms of the 
Alliance are unknown except to the diplomats of the three 
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countries involved, but its purpose has often been officially- 
explained as defensive and not aggressive, the three Powers 
guaranteeing one another in maintaining the territories 
which they hold. It has for more than thirty years been a 
powerful agent in securing peace to central Europe, and 
practically insured the young Italian monarchy against at- 
tack during the troubled decades of early national develop- 
ment. 

Italy entered the Triple Alliance without enthusiasm, but 
with a very clear realization of the benefits which it would 
bring her. As the years went by, however, the Dreibund 
seemed less and less necessary to her national security. She 
had wished to protect herself from French pressure, and 
when with the fading of monarchical and clerical hopes in 
France this pressure diminished, there sprang up a strong 
party in the peninsula which looked for sympathy and sup- 
port to Paris rather than to Berlin and Vienna. Like the 
great minister Crispi, not a few Italian leaders have been 
men of republican training and sympathies, to whom French 
republican institutions made a direct appeal. Popular senti- 
ment for the blood-related Latin nation beyond the Mari- 
time Alps has turned strongly on various occasions toward 
a league with the republic. England's friendship, too, has 
always been eagerly sought by Italian statesmen and people ; 
and British sympathy and gold have ever been sponsors for 
Italy's position among the great Powers. To many great 
Englishmen, indeed, Italy has been a second homeland, and 
they have followed the struggles of the peninsular state with 
something more than neutral feeling. English and French 
naval bases flank the Italian coast, while Germany's boun- 
daries nowhere touch Italy. Austria, on the other hand, 
having blocked the way to Italian unity as long as she could, 
still exerts herself to suppress every movement of racial 
patriotism in the three-quarters of a million Italians on the 
northeastern coast of the Adriatic and in the valley of the 
Adige. In the face of such conditions it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Roman Cabinet, striving to build up a 
national consciousness in the midst of frightful economic 
difficulties and bitter party strife, followed a policy in inter- 
national affairs which was often vacillating and often selfish, 
nor can one blame Italian statesmen if, as the Germans 
declare, their position toward the northern allies has been 
that of those who take all and give nothing in return. 
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This trend of events first reached high-water mark at 
Algeciras. The Triple Alliance had become unpopular. The 
nation was slowly nursing plans for an attack on the Mo- 
hammedan world, and Italian statesmen inclined strongly 
toward some sort of an understanding with the Anglo-Rus- 
sian entente. How far this understanding went at Alge- 
ciras is uncertain: Italy's opposition to Germany's pro- 
posals was more negativ.3 than positive; but Germany, 
facing an unsympathetic world, was extremely sensitive, and 
the German press teemed with the bitterest attacks on 
Italian faithlessness. 

After the settlement of the Morocco question in the fall of 
1911, however, Italian policy once more veered around. 
With a suddenness and a well-oiled organization which took 
the chancelleries of Europe completely by surprise Italy 
seized Tripoli, with this one act blocking French advance 
eastward along the African coast, placing herself astraddle 
of England's route to India, and giving a shock to Turkey 
which sent its thrills into the most distant valleys of Mace- 
donia and Asia Minor. The last effects of this move on the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance cannot yet be measured. Its 
first result was a shock which echoed in every German and 
Austro-Hungarian newspaper as a cry of outraged amaze- 
ment. Germany especially had for twenty years considered 
herself Turkey's sponsor in Europe. Her oflScers, the mili- 
tary authority Kolmar von der Goltz at their head, had 
reorganized Turkey's army, her statesmen and journals had 
condoned the crimes of Islam's fanatics in Cilicia and of 
Turkish political leaders in Macedonia and Albania. In- 
deed, in the days of misrule before the Young Turk revolu- 
tion 'of 1908, Germany was the only land which seemed 
utterly deaf to the cry of distress from Armenian, Cretan, 
and Bulgar. And now after such championship to see the 
last remaining fragment of Moslem North Africa fall to 
Italy brought forth the bitterest attacks from journals 
which a few months before had been eloquently championing 
Germany's right to acquire southern Morocco! It is not 
surprising that the Italians did not turn the other cheek to 
the smiter. From the Alps to the Maltese Strait the old 
hatred of the Tedeschi flamed up with a truly Guelphic in- 
tensity. Memories of Austrian despotism in Lombardy and 
Venetia, slumbering lightly beneath half a century of inde- 
pendence, sprang into life and inspired hundreds of pens, 
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from Gabriel d'Annunzio's to that of the humblest provin- 
cial journalist, to a vitriolic denunciation of German lies and 
Austrian treachery. 

Never did the Triple Alliance prove its worth for Italy 
more than in this crisis, when the rapidly shifting scene 
showed that the danger to Italy's forward movement, in so 
far as it concerned the Mediterranean, lay to the westward. 
A series of irritating incidents which occurred with French 
ships carrying contraband made clear once more that the 
strongest opposition to Italy's expansion was still to be 
found in the same power which since Richelieu's day has 
considered a strong and united Italy incompatible with its 
own welfare. Italian statesmen anticipated the revulsion of 
feeling toward the allied states to the north. D'Annunzio's 
vitriolic ode was suppressed, too violent newspapers re- 
strained, and the interchange of diplomatic visits between 
Berlin, Vienna, and Rome gave assurance that the three 
governments were in accord. Italy carefully refrained from 
any incitement of the Balkan peoples, and the war moved 
forward in the grooves which the friendly diplomacy of Aus- 
tria had marked out. In the Triple Alliance Italy had the 
strongest guarantee that she would be permitted to keep 
her conquests without having to have her title revised by a 
court of unfriendly Powers, thus fulfilling the prophetic 
words of the Italian statesman Prinetti on the renewal of 
the Alliance in 1902 : " If ever the present condition of 
affairs in the Mediterranean is disturbed, Italy will be sure 
of finding no one to stand in the way of her just ambitions." 

A league of peace it has been for* Italy within as well as 
without. Had it not been for this anchor the rivalry be- 
tween Italy and Austria in the Adriatic and in Albania 
might long ago have brought matters between these two 
Powers to the decision of arms. It was directly due to the 
lack of aggressiveness of Italy's leaders in 1866 that the 
boundaries of their kingdom do not march with the Julian 
Alps, and that the continuance of an Italia Irridente in 
southern Tyrol and on the Adriatic remains a sore spot to 
Italian patriots. From a coast almost lacking in ports 
where even a coasting freighter can ride protected the 
Italian mariner looks over to a splendid succession of deep- 
water harbors from Trieste to Cattaro in Dalmatia, the 
natural outlet of his vigorous and fertile race. Italians as 
residents and immigrants swarm along the Istrian and Dal- 
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matian coast and offer a perplexing problem to Austrian 
administration and diplomacy. Furthermore, Italy sought 
for years to extend her influence in Albania, and Italian 
statesmen once looked forward hopefully to a time when 
their country should be ready to extend a protectorate over 
at least the southern districts and coast of Albania. This 
of course ran directly counter to the plans of Austria, which 
for many years has sought by means of schools and religious 
institutions to draw the Christian inhabitants of northern 
Albania directly under her influence. The marriage of the 
present King Victor Emmanuel III. to the daughter of the 
doughty warrior-poet King Niklas of Montenegro increased 
the natural sympathy of the House of Savoy and the Italian 
people for this tiny state, which is such a thorn in the side 
of Austria and which, with a curious mixture of chivalry 
and barbarism, is ever ready to dig up the hatchet afresh. 
In the days before the recent Balkan wars, when the snow 
melted on the Albanian mountains in the spring and the 
bold tribesmen sallied forth to their annual campaign 
against Turkish misrule, they equipped themselves with 
Italian war-tools, brought over the Montenegrin mountains. 

In these ethnic storms the Triple Alliance proved a strong 
anchor, and the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 seemed to knit 
Italy more firmly than ever to the northern Powers. What- 
ever her rivalry with Austria, Italy must view the entry 
of an aggressive Slavic state to the opposite shore of the 
narrow Adriatic as a mortal blow to her ambitions, and her 
suspicion of the Teuton was forgotten in the common 
danger. It were better to surrender for ever her hopes of 
political expansion in Albania and the Epirus than to wel- 
come a new rival to her seas. The Italian Ambassador joined 
the representatives of the Triple Alliance at the London 
conference in depriving Servia of an Adriatic port and 
in forcing the Montenegrins out of Scutari. With Austria, 
Italy stood as joint sponsor for the new state Albania. 

Nevertheless, neither the Italian statesmen nor people 
have ceased for a moment to doubt Austria's intentions. 
Italian, war-ships have lain off Durazzo as interested ob- 
servers of the struggle which Prince William of Wied 
has made to maintain himself on his tottering throne 
against the attacks of the Moslem Albanians. Essad Pasha, 
the arch-conspirator and the leader of the Mohammedans of 
Albania, found refuge in Italy after his expulsion from 
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Durazzo; and the fact that the new Mpret had to fight 
with only hired troops and a few adventurers, while Aus- 
tria has forbidden the recruiting of troops for his service in 
her dominions, points to rigid Italian watchfulness. Each 
of the jealous Powers would apparently rather see anarchy 
continue in Albania indefinitely than run the risk of per- 
mitting the other an advantage. 

Another result of the Balkan wars which has made the 
backing of the Triple Alliance of the greatest importance to 
Italy is the rise of Grecian power. The Hellenic kingdom 
was shorn of her conquests in the Epirus by the London 
diplomats with Italy's earnest support. During the war 
with Turkey, Italy seized several of the Ionian islands, 
which under the treaty of Lausanne are to be returned to 
Turkey when all the terms of peace shall have been complied 
with. They have not yet been returned; and in the meau 
time Greece has occupied the other islands of the ^gean, 
and apparently intends to hold them, if possible. The 
islands now held by Italy are Hellenic in population and 
enthusiastically Greek in spirit ; and while all welcomed the 
Italian when he freed them from the Turk, all yearn now 
to come under the Greek flag. Greece profited by the Balkan 
wars more than any other Power, and it is certain that so 
long as the fate of the islands in the ^gean is unsettled, 
Hellenic expansion threatens Italy's ambitions. 

It is plain that since 1911 the Triple Alliance has been 
of the greatest possible assistance to Italian security and 
advancement. It is equally plain that, judging by the past, 
sic rebus stantibus must always be underlined in the case 
of the peninsular kingdom. Bismarck once said that all con- 
tracts between great nations ceased to be binding when they 
clashed with the struggle for existence. Italy, as has been 
pointed out, sees her progress girt with dangers on every 
side. Her western and southern coasts are washed by the 
home waters of French fleets ; her position in the Adriatic 
and farther east can be maintained only by instant pre- 
paredness. The conquest of Tripoli still occupies her army 
and weighs upon her finances. The sons of her fertile loins 
are to be found in every zone of both hemispheres, where 
they may at any moment call upon the mother-land for pro- 
tection. At home the Socialist organization wields a great 
power politically and is aided in industrial crises by a violent 
spirit of republicanism and anarchy which has repeatedly 
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brought the government almost to the end of its resources. 
More than once in recent years a general strike has been 
organized in various parts of the peninsula with a success 
that was ominous, if only temporary. Last June, while the 
assassins of Franz Ferdinand were maturing the plot which 
was to set the world aflame, the Italian Government was 
almost at its wits' end to suppress the great railway strike, 
which had assumed revolutionary proportions and had, in- 
deed, given rise to several miniature republics on the east 
coast, where the daring of the revolutionists succeeded for 
a time in isolating whole districts. To the traveler in Italy 
it seems that this nation, with its socialists and republicans, 
its struggles between free-thinkers and clericals, its anar- 
chists, Camorra and Mafia, is hollow ground, undermined 
for a mighty social and political upheaval. 

Any one who forms such an opinion, however, overlooks 
the tremendous patriotism for united Italy which in spite of 
all abstract theories binds free-thinkers and clericals, social- 
ists, republicans and monarchists, together. There is some- 
thing of Western bumptiousness, something of an Amer- 
ican optimism, that fills the entire nation, from Cabinet 
Minister to vetturino, with a strong- surging faith in Italy's 
future and a determination that she shall take and hold her 
place in the concert of great Powers. There is no denying 
that thus far this optimism has been justified by events and 
that Italy has emerged stronger from every international 
crisis of recent years. Even the dreadful disaster to Italian 
arms in Abyssinia twenty years ago, when the colonial 
aspirations of the nation seemed crushed, was overcome and 
turned to valuable experience for the invasion of Tripoli. 

These successes have been won and Italy has been able to 
maintain her place among the great Powers only by follow- 
ing a policy of intense selfishness toward allies as well as 
opponents. To keep her present position, even in times of 
peace, strains the resources of the peninsula well-nigh to the 
breaking-point. Italy is practically without coal, and its 
other mineral resources are extremely scanty. A large part 
of the land is unfit for tillage, and the provinces south of 
Naples demand a great deal of financial and scientific as- 
sistance before they can emerge from semi-barbarous 
methods of cultivation. In many of the rural communities 
of the southern half of the country the conditions of life 
are appalling in their want and misery : agriculture, schools, 
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roads, and sanitation have made little progress in the half- 
century since Garibaldi and his Red Shirts drove out the 
Bourbons. In the entire rocky spine of the peninsula the 
comfort, even the living, of a considerable part of the rural 
population comes from money earned in Switzerland, 
France, England, and overseas. If ever a nation were justi- 
fied in making sacrifices for peace, Italy can claim such 
justification ; and in spite of the traditional tendency of the 
House of Savoy to undertake desperate adventures without 
counting the cost, the fact that the country has everything 
to lose by entering a conflict lays the hand of public opinion 
heavily upon the arm of those who would risk in war the 
hardly won and hardly kept goods of the people. 

For public opinion is a stronger force in Italy than in 
either Germany or Austria, and public opinion has always 
regarded the Triple Alliance as a hard necessity. Scratch 
an Italian and you will find a deep-going and unique hatred 
of Austria. This is matched by a keen dislike for the Ger- 
mans below the Alps, whether they be Germans from Ger- 
many or from Austria. This feeling is founded not merely 
upon the age-old interference of the Teutonic race in Italian 
affairs. The individual Tedesco is unpopular because of 
his thrift and success as a business man, and because of the 
abruptness with which he seeks to militarize the rounded 
outlines of the Italian character, unpopular most of all for 
the way in which he is taking possession of the commerce 
and industry of the peninsula. The educated Italian also 
resents what he considers German misconception of Italian 
character. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if in the past two decades 
the German press and people have made any progress 
toward an understanding of Italy and its people. This an- 
cient Teutonic incapacity was never more manifest than at 
the time of the Algeciras Conference and during the Italian- 
Turkish War. For ages Italy has been the Mecca of cul- 
tured Germans; nowadays every middle-class Teuton 
crosses the Gotthard or the Brenner at least once in his life, 
and German is heard increasingly year by year at every 
season in restaurant and picture-gallery, mountain inn, and 
village trattoria from Domodossola and Chiavenna to the 
Maltese Strait. Yet in German books and newspapers one 
finds still the traditional criticisms of Italy as the classic 
land of art and filth, of beggary, bribery, and administra- 
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tive rottenness. There are acres of feuilletons about the 
squalor and misery of Calabrian life or the exploits of the 
Neapolitan Camorra or venality in high places ; but of such 
clean and modem cities as Turin and of the modem and 
efficient methods of drainage and agriculture in the Po Val- 
ley very little is printed, and the vigorous growth of national 
spirit under the rotting crusts of old despotisms almost 
escapes notice. It is this persistent failure to understand 
the evolution of Italy that leads to such surprises as those 
which have shocked German diplomats since the beginning 
of the Algeeiras Conference. 
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